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The Nature of the Study. 

. 

The object of the study is twofold. It is a study of 
the negro as he is Been in his pleasures, with emphasis on his 
nature and his social mind as thus seen. It is also a study of 
the relative effect of the environment of Richmond and of New 
York upon him as seen through his pleasures. The negro has, in 
recent years, been rapidly migrating from the smaller Southern 
towns and cities northward and eastward to larger cities. So 
it is also a study of the reactions to the new environment as ex- 
pressed in his amusements, and of his social mind as seen there- 
in. 

The paper is not a description of the forms of his 
pleasures, nor a description of the two environments; that would 
be too broad a task. It is rather a selection-study of those 
particular phases that aid the twofold object of the study. For 
this reason one should not expect to learn the negro from a read- 
ing of this paper. It is unfair to the negro and unfair to the 
individual to attempt to learn the negro from a second-hand 
study, even though it be extensively done. In this paper, the 
emphasis that is placed on particular parts of his activity for 
the especial light that they throw on the subject, evidently 
somewhat distorts the relative balancing of the various sides of 
his nature and activity, which is requisite to a well-rounded 



conception of him. There are good negroes and there are bad; 
there are intellectual ones and there are some very ignorant. 
Those who have much white blood in their veins are differsnt 
from the black ones. 

The work was begun in October, 1908, and extended over 
a period of four and a half months. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the amount of time expended because the work was conducted 
more or less irregularly, due to the fact that I was at the same 
time pursuing my studies at Columbia University. However, some 
idea can be had by the knowledge that 50 individuals were visit- 
ed; that each visit occupied from 30 to 120 minutes; that in 
many caseo repeated visits ware necessary to secure the informa- 
tion concerning their life both in Richmond and in New York City; 
and that the remainder of the time was spent in visiting their 
places of amusement. The visiting averaged about 2 or 3 morn- 
ings or evenings per week for the four and a half months, and 
the same amount of time was spent in classifying the data col- 
lected. 

With the negro, information can only be poorly gotten 
by direct questions, and sometimes not at all. The most fruit- 
ful method is to touch a key whereby they will begin talking 
with interest concerning their affairs or their opinions, then 
practise the art of listening, and tactfully interject the ques- 
tions. This slow method, usually, after some time, brings one 
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to a plane of frankness and friendliness whereby the information 
may be had more directly. 

A problem presented itself in selecting the studies so 
that there would be variety in subjects and that they would not 
have been restricted to one class or type. The latter would 
have been the case, had I secured the list of addresses from the 
pastor, or the school teacher. I found also that such was the 
case by visiting the references given by each individual sub- 
ject. They were frienas of a class. I also tried the method 
of knocking on the doors in the tenement houses. The fact that 
the Richmond negroes are so few and scattered made this a slow 
process. It was found best to inquire of the janitors in the 
houses who BometimeB knew their tenants. 

The work was divided into two methods, the visiting 
the individuals and the visiting their places of amusement. 
The data was tabulated in the following throe forms. First a 
chart of those amusements was made; church, church entertain- 
ments, church clubs, secret organizations, social clubs, par- 
ties, visiting, home pleasures, pleasures of travel, book-read- 
ing, newspaper- reading, pleasure of work, politics, pleasures of 
education, dancing, drinking, theatres, card playing, pool, skat- 
ing, and gymnasium. In this chart were tabulated the fre- 
quencies of indulgence of each of the 50 individuals in Richmond 
and in New York. Second, the following questions were answered 



for each individual. 

1. Name and address? 

2. Period of residence in New York? 

3. The number in family? 

4. Is preference for Richmond or New York City? 

5. Reasons for coming to New York City? 

6. Occupation? 

?. Daily time table? 

8. Y/eekly time table of pleasures? 

9. The number of nights per week at home? 

10. Which pleasure is enjoyed most 9 

11. Specimen of which of the three claseeB? 

12. Observation of apartments? 

13. Relation to church? 

14. Relation to home? 

15. Relation to fast life? 

16. Points of interest mentioned about Ric3imond? 

17. Points cf interest mentioned about New York City 

18. What are the hindrances to pleasures? 

19. Change in imitation? 

20. Change in race pride? 

21. Change in attitude toward the whites? 

22. Change in manners? 

23. Change in disposition? 

24. Change in character? 
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Third, the data and points of interest and of observation con- 
cerning the pleasures and their manifestations as seen other 
than as applying to the individual were tabulated. The analyses 
of the pleasures were also tabulated in form three. Tabulations 
of these various points in all of the three forms of tabulation 
were mads for sach individual and for each pleasure; many how- 
ever were discarded as they bora little results to the object 
of the study. 

These methods of procedure were only discovered after 
two others had proven failures through the interviewing of 11 
individuals. One of these proved too extensive a method and 
the other too intensive. A great danger to be avoided is the 
tendency of such a work to become too individual and too psycho- 
logical. For instance women respond differently from men, ne- 
groes of different ages react in different ways, new arrivals 
have different interests from the older ones. So in order that 
the study might not be a psychological study of individuals and 
in order that it might not be so intensive as not to be repre- 
sentative of the various kinds, I hava adopted as the basis of 
unity the fact that they were Richmond negroes and that they are 
of the same economic class, that is getting wages of #5-$15 a 
week and working as laundr asses, maids, servants, cooks, long- 
shoremen, drivers, firemen, and the like. 

There was sufficient variation in their ages, in their 
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period of residence in New York City, in their sex, and in the 
moral classes. The youngest interviewed was 16 and the oldest 
70 and the normal was middle-aged. The average term cf resi- 
dence hers was 12.2 years, and the minimum and maximum 6 months 
and 30 years, respectively. 38 were women and 12 were men. 
The studies wars also divided between the two distinct classes 
cf the negro, the church-goer and those who do net come under 
the influence of the church. 12 ware strict church members and 
10 were distinct x*epresentati ret of the other class, while the 
remaining 28 werj shaded between the two extremes. 

The sources for all influences are almost wholly from 
the field work done h^re. I had previously noted casually their 
conditions in the south while a resident there, and had observed 
their social condition some from the standpoint of charity. My 
reading on the negro question has been very limited and while 
making this study I have endeavoured to restrict it as much as 
pos sible. So all my reading has conflicted of about 40 pages, 
from the following books: Jones, "Sociology of a New York City 
Block"; Williams, "An American Town"; and I)u Bois, "The Phila- 
delphia Negro". So the conclusions that are reached and the 
analyses that are made, I may safely claim to have come from my 
observations*. , hire. The information concerning the activities 
in Richmond has come principally from what the negroes here have 
told me, and from inductions drawn from their remarks about New 



York City, and also through correspondence with two social work- 
ers and a prominent negro in Richmond. They have written me 
concerning the statistics of the collective activities of the 
negro there. The treatment of the paper is divided into four 
parts. The first part briefly giver, a general idea of the 
Betting of the negro in Richmond. The second part consists 
mainly in an analysis of the psychologically social qualities of 
the negro that I have made from what I have learned of his 
pleasures there. The third part gives briefly a general idea 
of the setting of the negro in Now York City. Part four deals 
principally with the comparisons and reactions in !Tew York City 
in a more statistical manner. 
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The Negro in Richmond. 

There are in Richmond four features of his environment 
that distinguish him from the Hew York negro. They are the 
social control, the relation with the whites, the economic feat- 
ure, and hie organized activities. A brief summary of these 
four phases will afford a sufficient setting for the study of 
his pleasures and of his reactions in New York City. 

The social control of the negro in Richmond is of two 
natures; that social pressure instituted from within, that is, 
the product of the negroes' effort themselves, and that social 
pressure instituted from without, that is, by the governing 
whites . 

Considering first the former social pressure, the ne- 
gro divides himself into two distinct classes in Richmond and 
thinks of his neighbor as being in one of those two classes, the 
good or the bad, the church-goer or the non- church- goer. The 
former class are more or less strict adherents to the dictates 
of the church, and if they do dance, go to theatres, gamble, and 
play cards, it is not to an extreme extent. The latter class 
in its extreme form appear very degraded and those thus classed 
do openly gamble, drink, play pool, and the like; and have lit- 
tle connection with the church. In Richmond these two classes 
live separately, and especially are the more marked types of the 







second class segregated. Although the dwellings of tha negro 
are scattered over various sections of Richmond, still BsJker, 
Jackson, Duval, and J,oe streets represent a better element of 
the negro in Richmond. Their streets are clean and orderly and 
their houses have the appearance of respectability. Tha lower 
element of the negro ie found in a leas pretentious neighborhood, 
their houses opening on narrow otreets and alleys and present a 
Msorderly appearance. This type is represented by the neigh- 
borhood of Brook Avenue und 17th street. This segregation is 
not wholly tha result of consciousness of kind working simply 
and directly; that is, birds of a feather flocking together. 
It is the produot of concerted action on the part of the commun- 
ity. I was told of the instance of a dance hall being removed 
from a desirable neighborhood by a petition signed by several 
names and handed to the officers of the police force. A peti- 
tion with three names it sufficient to cause the officers to act. 
Tha negro churches also have a strong influence in social con- 
trol. It is perhaps directly through the encouragement of the 
churches back of them that these petitions are gotten up. Upon 
the estimate of a negro school teacher in Richmond, the total 
number of churches reach two-tairde of the total negro popula- 
tion, to the extent that they may b<; called church-goers. 
This two-third* of the population wield a strong influence in 
social pressure, in this way. The social life of the negro in 
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Richmond is bound up in the church. Many of the social activ- 
ities are connected with the church and undertaken by them; the 
social standards are set by the church-going people; the church 

is the bond of union among the society-going negroes. The 
churches in their relation bo indulgence in immoralities set a 
social standard. If negroes continually fall very far below 
this standard they are socially ostracized to the extent that 
they must live in the neighborhood of and associate with the 
non-church-going element, which is the bottom of the social 
scale, as estimated by the negro society. That this means of 
social control does occur in Richmond is further evidenced by 
the reason that the Richmond negroes give aB an explanation for 
soma of their evil conduct here, where there is little social 
control. They fear to misbehave in Richmond as they do hare 
because they would ba forced to associate themselves with an un- 
desirable element tit ere, while in New York such pressure is not 
exerted . This; forced social segregation explains the exist- 
ence of such social spots as "slomk hollow" in Pittsburg and 
"hell's "naif acre" in Atlanta. Apparently they are a disgrace 
to a city, but in reality they are better than tho scattering of 
such citiaens and houses in better parts of the city. 

By social control instituted from without is meant the 
law, the courts and the police. Tha combination of these three 
forces keen the bad negro under fairly good control. They do 
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this in three ways, by good laws, by enforcing them, and by a 
knowledge of the negro. First, the instituting of wise regula- 
tions and good laws, is seen by the following facts. Richmond 
hires no negroes in the city's employ even in the most menial 
capacity. This prevents the poorer whites from being crowded 
out. No negro woman is allowed on the streets of their bad 
residence section alone after 10 o'clock; and in the better 
sections she is arrested if seen on the streets alone after 12 
o'clock. The saloons in Richmond are limited to 150 and the 
city license is §500. Second, by a good enforcement of these 
laws . Drunkenness, rowdiness , and disorderly conduct are 
fought against, strongly in the worst sections. Mo city law is 
perfectly administered, and some drunkenness is seen on the 
streets of any city; but, judging by the reports of the Rich- 
mond negroes concerning these conditions there and by the infor- 
mation received through letters on this point, I think I am safe 
in saying that, relatively speaking, Richmond's laws are well 
enforced. Third, by a knowledge and skill in handling the ne- 
gro acquired by long experience. I T 3 in arrested for small of- 
fenses, and is usually fined in the city courts. He is treat- 
ed with considerable roughness and harshness in his punishment 
for these offenses. It locks as though he were being imposed 
upon as an individual of the lower strata of society. But the 
negro responds so impulsively to what appeals, that constant 
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fear, dread, and impresslvenaaB of the pollcs, act well as re- 
sistances to temptation. The practical application of this 
method in Richmond has "brought Better resulti than a different 
method employed in New York City. 

The relation of the negroes to the white people in 
Richmond present three distinguishing features, that are char- 
acterized us follows, collective imitation, individual imitation, 
and race friction. By collective imitation ic Meant , not only 
imitation of institutions and customs in general, which is found 
in every community of the Black and the white , hut rather that 
peculiar quality of collective imitation that is characteristic 
of the Richmond n . : &ro . Richmond is a city with a historical 
and social background, which when t,dded to the qualities of its 
early settlers gives it an atmosphere of some culture and tra- 
dition. The effect of tills is not confined to the white citi- 
zens but also reaches the better and older class of negroes 
there. This fact is evidenced by the many expressions on the 
part, of the Richmond negroes showing their pride of the Riclimond 
negro, as suck. They Bees; to feel that he is better than the 
other negroes, a thing which was not bo noticeable among some ne- 
groes that I met here from other cities. Pome of them do dis- 
play u strong pride for their city's refinement. 3P of the 50 
interviewed expressed a pronounced loyalty to Richmond and its 
preference to New York. It is a collective imitation to them- 

i 
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selves of a quality of the Richmond white citisens. The fore- 
going evidenoe will Justify the statanent that there are stand- 
ards of pride and of welfare present among the Richmond negroes. 
Furthermore this quality is a faotor in his reaction to social 
standards, as will be seen in studying the New York environment. 

Individual imitation is notioed in the relationship of 
servant and master. The servant will imitate his master. Many 
of the negroes interviewed here showed standards of morals, of 
training, and of customs, that were attributable to their rela- 
tionship to the white citizens of Virginia. Marks of courtesy, 
offers of hospitality, evidences of polite manners, remarks on 
how certain whita people do things in Richmond -- such evidences 
of thiB individual imitation having been at work were abundant. 
The West Indian negroeB into whose rooms I would occasionally 
happen, did not display this quality. The Richmond negro does. 
This imitation is more notioeable in the women, who have worked 
as naids, nurses, and cooks. 

The race friotion in Richmond can only be expressed in 
relative terms. Correspondence with people in Richmond says 
that the animosity and feeling could be bettered but that it is 
not considered bad. That lynchings are few or none is evidenc- 
ed by the fact that several negroes here whose memory extended 
25 years back in Richmond did not reoall a single lynching; yet 
thera was a case of rape, perpetrated by a blaok man, being dealt 
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with by law. Questions on raca friction to tha negroes them- 
selves brought answers to the affect that it was little notice- 
able. Not one casa of the 50 showed bitterness, however there 
ware 4 who did not wish to ba interviewed and these may have 
shown bitterness. But nany expressed regard and sometimes af- 
fection for the white citiaans. The following tabla shows the 
proportion among the 90 studies. 

Expressed pleasantness 13 

Unnoticeable relationship 30 

Expressed unpleasantness _7 

50 

The two races are not allowed to sit together in the theatres or 
on the cars. A number of incidents ware told me of help being 
given tha colored man by the white. Prom the foregoing facts 
it may be concluded that tha more powerful whites insist that 
the blacks keep a subordinate place in the social realm, that if 
he does this there is a friendliness between tha two, and that 
such conditions are so far enforced as to maintain a relation- 
ship between the two that is not bad. 

The economic feature of the negroes' environment in 
Richmond presents only a few distinguishing points. Richmond 
is large enough, with its 52,000 white inhabitants, and is suf- 
ficient as a manufacturing town, with its tobacco and iron indus- 
try, for tha negro to find opportunity for his usual work as 
elementary physical work, carting, draying, porters, domestic 
servants, and laundresses. In this respect Richmond does not 
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present an unusual difference; but as a field for the negro to 
undertake independently business of hie own it does. The ne- 
gro in Richmond has made a beginning in independent business. 
Richmond is the centre of a number of organizations known as 
beneficiary and insuranc3 societies. The True Reformers is the 
most prominent of these and poeaesees a bank and two merchandise 
stores there. They have there three banks in good condition, 
one wholesale grocery store with three local branches, and two 
department stores. This does not afford opportunities for the 
great body of negro laborers, but the first step in initiative 
having been taken, there iB encouragement for others. 

Also in Riclimond the fact that land is cheap enough 
for him to purchase a place for a home, which is a good step 
toward a good citizenship, distinguishes it from New York City. 

As to the organised activities of Richmond in which he 
may express himself there are many. There are 8 public schools, 
one college for girls, a university for men, one business col- 
lege, a night school, and a kindergarten. They have their own 
moving picture shows, a cheap theatre, roller-skating rinks, 
church societies, Y.M.G.A., associated charities, day nursery, 
two hospitals with training school for nurses, an orphanage, an 
old people's home, and small library facilities. Through a 
consideration of these four features, the social control, the re- 
lation with the white people, the economic feature, and the col- 
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lactive activities, an idea of the Riohmond environment may be 
had. 
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Analyses o f the Negroes' Pleasures in Richmond. 

In the following part of the paper is an analysis of 
the social mind of the nagro and of his qualities that are 
psychologically social, and an explanation of the phenomena of 
his pleasures which I have discovered in my study of his amuse- 
ments hare and as they were told me to have existed in Richmond. 
It is not here primarily a statistical study hut an interpreta- 
tion of the negro in his pleasures as I have seen him. MoBt 
of the data for this part was tabulated and analyzed in form 
three, that is, in the study of his collective pleasures. 

In making a study of the pleasures of the negro, I 
shall adopt the classification of Prof. Gildings, because his 
classification is based upon the various stages in the process 
of evolving and is thus capable of showing in varying degrees 
the comparative progress of a people. The first stage in the 
evolution of pleasures iB manifested in the play of physical ac- 
tivities; in receiving sensations of a non-intense nature as 
hearing music, the delight taken in colours and display, pleasures 
that give immediate delight through the senses of sight, touch, 
hearing, taste; and pleasures that come from the conception of 
simple ideas. Such pleasures as these are elementary showing a 
not very intense or emotional appreciation. They are called 
pleasures of physical activity, receptive sensation and simple 
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ideation. These pleasures are enjoyed largely by the motor 
type . 

In the oecond stage the motive of appreciation has be- 
come .more complex. Receptive sensation produces emotion or 
high states of feeling that are enjoyed in themselves. The com- 
bination of ideas and amotion with the senses, adds to the depth 
of its appreciation. Emotional types of people enjoy these 
pleasures. They are called pleasures of sense, idea, and emo- 

m 

tion . 

The third degree of pleasures represent a type of mind 
that takes an emotional pleasure in some fixed idea or belief, 
as distinguished from sensation. Such are the pleasures of 
churchmen, who do find a satisfaction in their belief b and the 
line of conduct imposed thereby upon them. Dogmatic people gen- 
erally find delight in this kind of pleasure. 

The fourth stage is represented by the pleasurable 
pursuit of thoughts, knowledge, and judgment and in exercises 
that greatly employ those functions. 

Where pleasures like dancing present a combination of 
elements, as for instance, physical activity and a receptive sen- 
sation, it is classified into the stage of those qualities of 
which this particular people is most appreciative. Card playing 
may be played for the enjoyment of the simple ideas or for the 
emotional pleasure that gambling brings or for the pleasures of 
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thought. So card playing cannot be classified until the motives 
of appreciation of the players are considered, for cards may 
represent various stages in the development and tendencies of 
the players . Such is Prof. Giddings' classification and inter- 
pretation of pleasures. 

Of the pleasures of physical activity in Richmond, 
roller skating reaches a good many of the younger generations. 
Only one of the fifty negroes interviewed had skated however in 
RicJunond. They have several basaball teame and a football team 
and their games are played in a ball park belonging to the 
whites. These two games together with a few tennis courts that 
they have only represent a very small part of the negro popula- 
tion. None of those interviewed had played save as small boys. 
The negro men seem to like boxing and it is an intermittent 
sport among a few. None reported experience in the gymnasia 
in Richmond. The dance is little enjoyed by the negro for its 
physical exercise as for the music and for the social pleasures. 
Pool, which many negro men play is enjoyed less for the skilful 
dexterity than for the alement of chance. To conclude, the ne- 
gro, generally speaking, manifests himself little in the physi- 
cal activities of amusements, much less than would be expected 
of a people who are in many qualities the forceful type. There 
are several causes that, I think, will explain this. One is 
the economic restraint. Football, baseball, tennis, roller- 
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skating, hunting, golf, gymnasia require an organization or 
equipment that the negro does not feel himself financially able 
to obtain. The esecond reason is that the dogmatic religion of 
the negro has the attitude of condemning in a wholesale way all 
worldly amusements. I recall hearing a negro superintendent 
tell a mother not to allow her boy to go to the gymnasium M for 
it ras the weapon of the devil". The next step v.-ould be the 
pool room; it is better not to indulge at all. This is not a 
prevalent view perhaps but many do poesess this attitude. I 
also propose the following as a hypothetical explanation of the 
cause. Play, and consequently physical amusements , is the ex- 
ercise of an unused function. An exercise, that has been em- 
ployed, if neglected will crave attention and the play of energy 
through that particular form of exorcise will often result. 
This conception of the origin of play is accepted by psycholo- 
gists, I believe. The negroes both men and women do a great 
deal of physical work and they are kept so continually at it 
through economic pressure that desire through neglect does not 
assert itself in physical activity. Furthermore the negro is 
often spoken of as lazy, and the statement is not wholly unjusti- 
fied. It would seem explained by the fact that a race, who for 
ages has become habituated to a simpler form of life and activ- 
ities, if suddenly transplanted into a modern civilization with 
its multiple and complex stimuli as is especially noted In a 
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city, would not be enabled to respond wholly; and the result 
would be a degree of laziness which is carried equally into the 
world of physical pleasures. This unaocustomed demand of com- 
plex stimuli upon his energy, I think, explains his laziness and 
to that extant explains also his lack of manifestation of physi- 
cal pleasures. Summing up, the phenomena presented by the ne- 
gro in his physical pleasures is accounted for by his economic 
status, hie lack of organization, the exercise of his physical 
body in work, and the unaccustomed demand of complex stimuli 
upon his energy. 

The delight that the negro race takes in the pleasures 
of receptive sensation is noticed in his home. The negro's eco- 
nomic status restricts him to not very extensive living apart- 
ments, usually a kitchen, dining room, bed room and sitting room. 
The first named rooms may be bare but the sitting room is profuse- 
ly decorated. Colour is always noticed in the decoration; 
there are coloured table covers and carpets, gilded mats and 
picture frames, and pictures that ara rarely monotone. There 
is a great profusion of articles of decoration on the mantel, on 
the table, and on the walls. These facts present two points of 
observation, that the negro takes pleasure in the receptive sen- 
sation of the simple stimuli of colour and form, and that imita- 
tion is ail element in the gratification. The first point shows 
that there is an element of rslationship to the mind of a child 
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who is curious of the external world about him and gratifies 
this curiosity in the form and colour of objects. People of 
each a mind possess emotion to the extent that thought has not 
greatly lessened the appreciation of direct stimuli. 

The second point concerning imitation was substantiat- 
ed by certain observations. A social worker in Richmond wrote 
me that the homes of the negroes there ware considered more 
cleanly and mora nicely kept than "^h 6 Russian Jew and the Pole 
of Similar economic status. I had myself noticed this condi- 
tion of their homes hare. And I had thought that it was due 
to the fact that the negro women had worked as housekeepers and 
house- cleaners for the white women and had through conscious 
imitation thus cared for their own homes. To that end I furth- 
er observed a few of the homes of women who had worked in the 
homes of white people and those who had worked as laundresses. 
A negro woman's occupation varies of course between these two 
fields of work, and I was only enabled to find a few cases of 
negroes who worked a proportionately long period of their lives 
at one of these distinct occupations. Three observations of 
such laundresses and four of such house servants presented dif- 
ferences in the decorations of their houses, the latter being 
slightly more imitative. Another observation that I made bears 
on the socially imitative quality of the negro. One of the ne- 
groes studied was nearly white and also another whom, for con- 
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siderations , I rejected as a typs. In the houssB of these two 
more conventional taste was displayed in the arrangement of 
their decorations than in the houses of the remainder of the 
studies. In the other studies tinsel and colour were more pre- 
dominant as such. The observations on this- point are not suf- 
ficient in number to lend weight but simply indicate. 

The J -leasures of drees among the negroee is attested 
to by several observations. The poorest negroes have two suits 
of rearing apparel, one of which ha holds for especial, occasions. 
The display of white gloves and fine raiment at church services 
is surprisingly noticeable for people of their economic status. 
These and other observations of the negroes on the streets lead 
to the conclueicn that the pleasure of display in dress is a 
characteristic of them. This is characteristic of his social 
mind and plays a part in hits social life. The sensation of the 
impression of fine clothes i6 pleasing to him; he consciously 
or unconsciously recognizes that his fellow has the same quality; 
and consequently he likes to thus display himself. This tes- 
tifies to the strength of his receptive sensational quality. 
The pleasure of display also shows a manifestation of socially 
egoistic qualities. 

The pleasure of display is noticeable in their social 
visiting and in their parties and entertainments. Social visit-, 
ing constitutes a large part of the pleasures of the negro and it 
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is a kind that they all indulge in. Occasionally it is formal 
in which there is much display and use of the superlative ad- 
jective. This is among social acquaintances. Among more in- 
timate friends it is less formal and is enjoyed more thoroughly. 
One characteristic of the negro is his frank and sometimes loud 
talk on any subject concerned. This is the product of the 
minds of peoples where the stimuli gives an immediate reaction 
in thought outwardly expressed, rather than taking form in fore- 
sight and forethought. In othar words it is found where shrewd- 
ness and cunning are absent. These groups of a few intimate 
friends gathared together in tha evening in an unconventional 
way, constitutes a source of great pleasure to the negro. When 
this group iB of men or when men are present thare is found a 
banjo and simple malodies ara sung. Telling Jokes or experi- 
ences involving simple ideas ara very appealing. Among many of 
tha not vary strict church-goers, particularly of the male ele- 
ment, some beer is drunk and cards ara played. I found several 
cases of the wife having learned to play since marriage in order 
to play with her husband. Such social pleasures as these are 
rather elemental and show simple ideation and receptive sensa- 
tion. There is a great deal of such social visiting as I have 
described. 47 of the 50 had done mora calling in Richmond than 
in New York per month. I found, that, speaking non-def initely , 
suoh social visiting occurred at the least S or 3 evenings a 
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weak. In this form of association the social mind of the negro 
is largely influenced. Suggestion and suggestibility play 
their part in the communication; thia together with the effect 
that impression of others and of ideas make on the negro mind 
also account for the interest and prevalence of this form of 
association. His association with tha whites in work and in the 
city makes him appreciative of this association with his kind, 
in this small social group which is the germ plasm of u sponta- 
neous concerted volition. 

A noticeable pleasure of the negro is his love of 
music. Tha following observations ara evidences of it. In 
the better apartments of 63rd street here it was not an infre- 
quent occurrence to hear the piano being played. In my visit- 
ing here I came in on many groups singing and playing a stringed 
instrument, usually a banjo. In the BO homes I found as many 
as six graphophones . The husband of a negro woman studied was 
taking music lessons from an Italian, with tha idea of organiz- 
ing a band. A form of theatrical production that largely at- 
tracts the negro is in the music hall. With the forms of his 
low amusements as the clubs, dance halls and dens is found 
music. These sufficiently prove that a characteristic pleasure 
of the negro is his love of music. Its explanation is the 
same as that of his love of colour. Tha significance to his 
social mind is no other than that music-loving people are emo- 
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tional, and that psychologically amotion is the product of music 
and music the product of amotion. The social mind of such a 
people should he "balanced by thought. 

The pleasures of family are the simple beginnings of 
social pleasures. I was enabled to note this^glimpses through 
an opening door, through the thin walls separating apartments, 
and in some groups, whore my presence was a matter of small con- 
cern. The noticeable feature is the frankness of conversation, 
the loud and boisterous talking, and the expression of what came 
into the mind of no matter what nature. This is a folk-way 
that is manifested both in Richmond and in Hew York. This is a 
quality that seems to be most highly developed in the negro. I 
think it can be traced to his simple and direct response to 
Stimuli, regardless of consequences. His past training and en- 
vironment in slavery days and in Africa has not been such as not 
to make hit mind crafty or considerate of consequences, as are 
those who have learned to make a livelihood in climates where 
food waB requisite on skill and craftiness. Coming into the 
complex and varied stimuli of the American civilisation, he is 
stimulated to this method of expression. It is essentially 
this quality of direct response to stimuli that makes him a raoe 
of such a happy people. He is like a child and reacts against 
things and not against self. This happy- go- lucky trait is very 
noticeable in his amusements. Similarly also is explained the 
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folk way of singing while at work, which is peculiarly character- 
istic of the negro^ 

The filamentary pleasure of eating is highly developed 
in the negro. The good and abundant food that he has at his 
mealti are out of proportion to other forme of his material wel- 
fare and ie greater in comparison with o ther peoplee on a simi- 
lar economical plane. The fact that the negro women have been 
and are cooks; for hospitable Southerners may account for this 
noticeable oustom or it nay be the expression of an unusual de- 
light in the satisfaction of a physical appetite. The explana- 
tion may be that it is both indirectly imitative and organic. 

The pleasures of simple ideation find expression not 
only in his Eocial gatherings but also in his non-athletic games. 
The particular games which he plays with cards show this. The 
three games that he most enjoys are seven-up, set-back, and 
casino. 15 of the 50 case* observed played these games in Rich- 
mond. I occasionally saw games of checkers being played in 
their rooms, and also some of the children's games. One reason 
why there is not a larger manifestation of simple games is the 
attitude of the church against all such. These games however 
show his love of the pleasures afforded by simple ideation. The 
mastery of simple and clear ideas appeals to him as a pleasure 
through his egoistic motive. 

The social entertainments and parties are a good exam- 
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pie of the pleasures of receptive sensation carried one degree 
higher into the second stage, of pleasures of sense, idea, and 
emotion. Parties are given some in Richmond; in faot 32 in- 
terviewed had bean to parties in Richmond. They are given how- 
ever chiefly on coma special occasion as Christmas, New Year's, 
Thanksgiving, or a birthday. They are very lavish in expendi- 
tures in giving these parties, extensive preparations being gone 
into. Some of the rooms are completely renovated for the occa- 
sions, neighbors lending and assisting, and an abundance of pro- 
visions are cooked for the occasion. The negro shows remark- 
able energy, promptness, unci attention to those pleasurable ac- 
tivities in sriilch others are to share and for which preparation 
has to be made. This is noticeable in his church entertain- 
ments, and secret orders as well. A race, who works for others, 
should be expected to take great interest in his own concerted 
affairs when they are undertaken. The same extensive prepara- 
tion and extensive enjoyment is noticed in his weddings. 

They are occasions for display of clothes and manners 
of a people who do not have the leisure or opportunity for it in 
their work. The extraordinariness of the contrast of these 
parties and daily life is such as to lend a high degree of ex- 
citement to the receptive sensation. All of these entertain- 
ments are worthy efforts in the direction of the socialisation of 
a people whoso consciousness of kind has not welded them into 
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any unity of socializing affort or into any high dagraa of con- 
certed volition. That unusual events in their simple lives de- 
mand extraordinary consideration is shown by their relation to 
funerals; it being the occasion of demonstration in numbers, 
in dress, in preparations. While a funeral can hardly bo con- 
sidered an amusement; yet it is pleasurable. The psychologists 
recognize the pleasure in the mere surge of feeling in grief. 
There is an element of mystery and awe about death to primitive 
peoples that attracts to the funeral. This is still noticeable 
among the negroes. Their secret eocieties, of which many are 
members require that they attend In procession the death of one 
of their members. Any funeral procession on the streets has been 
noticed to markedly attract more negroes than whites, they often 
3tand around in groups to natch it pass. 

In connection with the churches therj are one or two 
evenings a week devoted to jntertaimiants , "social or sacred". 
Their immediate purpose is to raise money for the church, but 
just as real a purpose is to give expression to the demand for 
social life. These consist of a program of mualc, Binging, 
readings, and recitations and perhaps tha selling of cream and 
cake. The fact that the church is the real centre of the so- 
cial life of the negroes accounts for the success of the suppers 
and fairs that they have to raise money for the church. Thirty 
of my studies had been reached by these church, entertainment* 
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in Richmond. 

Thare are aloo balls and entertainments on a vary 
large scale given in certain of tha dance halls or halls belong- 
ing to the secret sociaties as the I. 0. 0. P. or the Knights of 
Pythias. Thaae consist of promenading, rausic, " grand, marches" 
and dancing. In thane mtartainm ints there is some special 
feature, as tha ausic of a particular band or a "turkey raffle", 
or other attractions of a special nature. This form of enter- 
tainment is conducted by a society, secret organization, or some 
influential n.:gro, and for tha purpose of financiering a project 
or replenishing tha treasury. Thay have not arrived at the 
stage of sufficient economic freedom to make such an undertaking 
for social ends alone. But their organizat ions recognize the 
convivial and social-loving qualities of the negro to the extent 
of making it the means whereby the cooperation of the negro 
toward organization is best secured. If is concerted volition 
rarely reaches the stage of cooperation '.without this means of 
appeal to his social and convivial-loving qualities. It is to 
be noted however that the axtraordinariness of these occasions, 
so enlists his attentions and activities as to be a very excit- 
ing occasion to him. The sacret societies of both the man and 
the women are ano fcher good illustration of the mutual union of 
pleasure and busi.nese in the efforts of successful organisation, 
or perhaps the dependence of the negro's concerted business ef- 
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fort on pleasures that appeal. There are email Insxxranoe so- 
cieties to which are paid weekly dues of $.10, $.26, and $.50 a 
week and in return $3, $4, or $5 a weak is paid to the member 

during his or her period of illness and on death one hundred or 
mora dollars is settled upon specified relatione. Among some, 
there are assessments of small amounts on the members ut /the 



"The Good Samaritans", "The Galilean Fisherman", the "St. Lukes" , 
or "The Moses". The names land stability and are a drawing card 
to the better classes who will give their money quicker to an or- 
ganization with a Biblical name. The societies hold meetings 
every two weeks, one meeting being devoted to strictly business 
affairs and the other to social, in which parliamentary proceed- 
ings, shibboleths, and. secret procedure are in evidence, afford- 
ing great interest. The mysteries of secret procedure are al- 
ways appealing to the mind of a people that has not advanced far 
in the understanding of phenomena that they come in contact with 
and whose simple organized efforts are few enough to seem to 
them very important and to which they wish to lend more import- 
ance. The beginnings of these are traced from the secret or- 
ders of the I. 0. 0. I 1 ., Masons , etc., which were imitated from 



similar orders among the whites, and which is a prominent activ- 
ity among them. Among the negroes whom war and government does 
not differentiate into leaders and followers, thsBs organized 



death of a member. 



These societies are culled 
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social efforts are the embryonic stages of such differentiation. 

Richmond is the headquarters of such societies. Nineteen of my 
observed studies were members in Richmond. The number of which 

they ware members varied from l to 5. 

These societies not only give bulls and entertainments 
but also excursions and picnics. The former are toe often ac- 
companied by disorder and immorality and the latter by periods 
of great enjoyment and some looseness. The picnics are large- 
ly enjoyed for the elementary pleasures of sense as eating, of 
receptive sensation as music, and of sociability. They are 
given in the suburbs , tha country, Toui. especially tha rarkB. 
The negro has two ..-ill-equipped pleasure parks in Richmond and 
two seaside resorts with large hotels and bathing facilities. 
These arc located near Norfolk:, at Virginia Piney Beach, and 
Buckooo Beach. A people who in their past, both immediate and 
far removed, have bean adapted to open air conditions, on liv- 
ing in a city find great pleasure in making these excursions. 
The enjoyment is partly physical, and largely gregarious; but 
tha emotional excitement attendant makes them largely of the 
second stage in the development of appreciation. Tha same holds 
true of their delight in travel, which from Richmond consists 
mainly in visiting a friend or relation in the country or a 
neighboring town, to the seashore, or to Atlantic City, or per- 
haps to one of the larger cities as Washington, Baltimore, Phil- 
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adelphia or Hew York. Twenty-eight reported having traveled in 
Virginia or elsewhere before coining to New York. "I didn't 
want to remin in one little place all my days. I wanted to 
get out and see something of the world," was the reason many of 
them gava for traveling. The desire to improve and better him- 
self is strong in the ninds of many of the struggling negroes. 
The desire to see new things is also a motive, for traveling is 
accompanied by a great deal of excitement, to him, the coming in 
contact with new stimuli react strongly and directly upon him. 

Only 14 reported having baen to the theatre in Rich- 
mond, and 1 or 3 a year was the normal frequency though a few 
went as often as 1 or 2 a month. In the two or three Richmond 
theatres the half of the second balcony te reserved for the 
negro, but there are many vacant seats there at the performances. 
Economic reasons and religious scruples are not the only reasons 
for his lack of interest in this form- of amusement. He chiefly 
enjoys the melodrama, minstrel shows, and musical comedies. To 
use Herbert Spencer's phrase, hie degree of representativeness 
is not sufficiently developed to enjoy the acting of the plane 
of the American people, and when he does go he prefers the vaude- 
ville, the minstrel and variety shows rather than the drama and 
plays that, require thought. The dancing and singing of the 
minstrel show is particularly pleasing to him. There are his 
own moving picture shows in Richmond, but little evidence was 
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gathered to show his devotion to them, even though the economic 
harrier was here removed. The negro rather enjoys a less 

thoughtful and more boisterous form of amusement. Tha scenes 
represented in moving picture shows are without the pale of his 
personal expori ence , he has not become familiar with them in 
reading nor in truval . Thsy appear uninteresting and thin to 
his undeveloped imagination and to his temperament which demands 
a more real, vital stimuli, to which his organism will respond. 

Ae to the pleasures of the dance there are many mani- 
festations in Richmond. I did not determine the number of 
dance halls there, but they are there, though not bo many as in 
former years. There are also "clubs", a more immoral rendezvous 
for dancing. Larger halls ars ranted out for entertainments and 
dancas. Only 6 of the 50 observed had danced in Richmond. Yet 
a general kno*ledg« of the negro reveals the fact that he, him- 
self, loves to do individual dancing, that he delights in the 
dancing Been in the minstrel shov, that with his most immoral 
pleasures there is connected music and dancing. These facts pre 
sent two pointc of observation, first that he loves dancing and 
second that there is little manifestation of it. The first re- 
veals the love of pleasures of receptive sensation ana the ele- 
ment of gragariousness in his nature, for it is that which make* 
social dancing such a pleasure to him. The second is accounted 
for by the attitude that the church and his community have toward 
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dancing. It 1b an object of auch disapproval to the social 
mind of the "batter class of negroes that it is associated Tooth 
in theory and in reality with immorality. The social mind has 
not yet avolred to tha ataga of distinguishing between the mo- 
tive and the act to the extent of elavating dancing as a clean 
amusement. From the evidence of nicer halls that are rented 
out for more select lancing and the attitude to it that two of 
my studies, who were of the better class, had, there seems to be 
evidence that the evolution of the danoe may occur among them. 

Cards, pool, and dice are manif astat ions of his gam- 
bling and ara a form of amusamant that has proved very fasci- 
nating to him. -As £'uch they do not demand skill bo much as 
chance. The negro had rather play hiu stakes on simple chance 
than to work out a theory or scheme of winning. A people who 
have obeyed at a command without inquiring the reason, a people 
who have been servants and not directors will not bo concern him- 
self with the wherefores and the directive tendencies in gambling 
but prefers tha happenings of luck. He doas not tamper with 
his luck but trusts it to happen. In pool it'B "one ball"; tha 
man who first places the whita ball grouped in the cantre in a 
certain pocket is gl van a nominal sum by all engaged in the game. 
In cards, it's "coon can" or "monte"; games that depend abso- 
lutely on tha way the cards fall and not on the way they are 
played. He prefers to gamble on these rather than "seven up". 
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Poker is found only among a few — ha calls it a gentleman's 
game. The ordinary negro gambler is hardly equal to the nerve, 
bluff, and decision that is required to play it. Dice have be- 
come bo prevalent a form of gambling among the negro that "crap 
shooting" is considered their game. It is generally for small 
amounts that he plays and due not so much to his limited purse, 
T think, as to the absence of the tragic, the dramatic, the sense 
of fate in hie mental make-up. His conception of self and ego 
is not so highly developed as to jreasure himself on one throw 
against the rest of the world as he sees it. His mental nature 
is not, lo intanse. It does not measure itself parallel with 
American acceleration cf forces. It lags just a little behind 
and by comparison seems sluggish. So he is beet adapted to the 
plan sure of watching the simple figures of the die turn the 
fate of his small coin. The excitement of such games represent 
the degree of stimulation to which his organism bast responds. 
The negro who gambles does so in not one but all of these three 
ways because of their basic similarity, as simple games of 
chance. The police court records report small groups of six to 
twenty engaged in such forms of gambling; similarly in pool and 
cards. Gambling does not thriva without association. While 
relatively Richmond is considered most respectable morally, yet 
moral laxity in gambling is found there as in all large groups 
of negroes. 
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The social control exerted by the church and the hot- 
ter classes of the negroes has considerably limited the drinking 

of intoxicating liquors in Richmond. The interesting point 

however concerning the negro and drink its the lapses in hiB mor- 
al conec iousneee . It is a case of sead being sown on stony 
ground. They spring up quickly but as quickly wither away. 
The negro is a creature who reacts strongly and immediately to 
stimuli primary and eecondary. He responds now to them but his 
mental progress has not bean such as to maintain for long the 
effect of the stimuli. itis power of representation is not suf- 
ficient to recall with force the stimuli of the past. I quote 
from one of the nurses in a Nurses' Settlement in Richmond, "If 
you can make any headway with the foreigners, Russians, etc., it 
is gain more apt to be permanent, whereas the negro invariably 
lapses or most often does." Hie response is only for the im- 
mediate time and continues according to the degree of his power 
of representation which for the average negro is not long. I 
think that in this analysis of the negroes' lapses from moral 
standards, that I have discovered the basic fact in the explana- 
tion of his social mind. It ie the force with which present 
stimuli appeal to absorption of attention from the effect of past 
stimuli and the possibility of future ones. This accounts for 
the fact that many of the church members drink. He is blamed 
from the standpoint of a standard that does not take into consid- 
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eration hie psychological statue. Wine is lees undar the ban 
than bear and whiskey, ac it sometimes is permitted at sociables 
when the others are not because it is beer and whiskey that does 
make hip drunk in the saloons; and wine doss not, though their 
intoxicating effect may ba the same. The saloons in Richmond 
have recently been closing and the temptation to this very nat- 
ural danger to the Richmond negro is less noticeable as they 
themselves have observed. 14 of the 50 observed reported that 
they had Indulged some in drink in Richmond, 

I was unabla to gather any statistics on trie question 
of the sexual pleasures of the negro, from the nature of the 
case; though several of the men and a few of the woman were 
very frank to tell what they knew and thought of conditions. 
Prom what they say, from an occasional knowledge of the police 
court proceedings, and from certain statements of physicians who 
have worked among negroes (not in Richmond), I believe that it 
is very prevalent . A race of people whose pleasures are ele- 
mental, many of whose delights are thos e of the animal, as noted 
in his sleeping, eating, and drinking; who react to stimuli 
simply without being completed by particular representativeness , 
raamory, or foresight; such a people would respond in large part 
to a stimuli of an appeal so strong as sexual passion. One of 
my studies, though a superintendent of a Sunday school had mar- 
ried a */oman because he had made her pregnant. Sexual laxity 
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is explained similarly to moral laxity in drink, only the uni- 
versality and the intensity of the stimuli makes it even more 
prevalent; among the bstte 1 - classes as well as among the worse. 

Tha religion of tha negro is his own repr esentation 
of tiie third stage in the development of appreciation, the stage 
of emotion and belief. Rut his religion is net sc much one 
that is centered in belief, but one in which the predominant ele- 
ment it emotion. It is noted in the sermon which is very fiery 
and stirring, the exhortative tones beian; heard for a great 
distance. He preaches directly to his audience and what they 
want in such a way that they respond r,o hie words often with 
more vigorous expressions than a simple "Amen". Ha asks direct 
questions to them In such form as to get a response of "Yes, 
Lord" from his congregation. Such an emotional response is 
necessary to the success of the service. He carrias this folk 
way of loud articulation and frank expression into his church to 
evoke a greater emotional response. It is noticed in a slight- 
ly different and slightly extreme foraj in his prayers which are 
at first emotional calls with some simple request or a simple ex- 
pression of faith. Ae, the prayer progresses there is less mean- 
ing and mora expression, the voic<j waxing into a perfect rhythm 
with an emotional conclusion, lo a sentence or rather on ex- 
pression, of the natxire of a sob or an articulation through the 
nose. This is accompanied often not only by a swaying of tha 
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body of the one praying to the rhythm of the voice but also a 
sympathetic like demonstration on the part of his audiance . 
This expression of emotion reaches its highest form on con- 
version or baptism, when the convert through the process of 
closing hie ayes and swaying of the h^ad arouses hie emotion so 
that the expression of a succession of glorified names of Christ 
or God by the preacher, or the use of unusually devout terms 
acts as a key to the confined emotions, which give vent to them- 
selves in "shouting". Many white people attend these baptisms 
to view a spectaole and consider the demonstration as artificial; 
but to carefully observe a convert, it is seen that it is un- 
doubtedly a psychological effect of his nature. It is quite 
similar to certain performances of the American Indians or of 
certain Pacific tribes, which I have read of in adventurous 
tales, who through the dance and rhythm of the body whet them- 
selves into an emotional frenay. It is similar to certain forms 
of acceleration of emotion that is noted in the higher mammalia; 
but it is especially the product of a people whose mind is suf- 
ficiently developed to be highly appreciative of the surge of 
emotional feeling itsjlf and yet whose mind has not evolved to 
the stage of superimposing thought continually as a restraint to 
the acceleration of the amotion, whioh if allowed to continue 
will wear itself to the point of exhaustion. In the larger 
churcheB of Richmond and especially in those churches in which 
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there is a large proportion of mulatto blood thane characteristic 
mores are not so prominent, yet there are evidences of it. 

The pleasures of belief in the negro's religion are of 
dogmatic literalism. He reads little logic in the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures; but he loves to quote noting with de- 
lighted certainty the location of the passages that fit his doc- 
trine and their religious truths that he has baen taught. 
Those others that he reads and does not understand, ha explains 
by saying that God speaks in mysterious ways. Religious ne- 
groes are fond of reading the Bible and they find great pleasure 
in picking out parts of sentences and verses hare and there that 
apply to his life as a command or encouragement. Thay have 
hardly yet arrived at the mental evolution of anything like elab- 
orate theological discussions. Their particular cread is de- 
termined by some custom, as baptizing, or some social prestige 
that the church may have. Thair belief concerns itsalf pri- 
marily with right and wrong conduct as determined by Biblical 
teaching. Thay believe in division of conduct into religious 
and worldly. Dan cos, games, all "worldly pleasures" are to be 
avoided because of tha commands of tha Bible and not because of 
intrinsic worth or value. It is dogmatic litsralism weakened 
little by intelligence but greatly weakened by laxity of conduct. 

One nagro church in New York, which I have studied, I 
am told by tha nagroes hera is very much like the churches in 
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Richmond. So my observations of this church, I think may ha 
applied to the churches in Richmond. The following observa- 
tions were made. The doors of the church are open every night 
in ths week for some form of activity. On Monday there is a 
musical or "sacred" concert; on Tuesday, a meeting of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel; on Wednesday, the Silver Star Singing 
Class; on Thursday an entertainment in which there are literary 
activities, reciting, and singing; on Friday, prayer meeting; 
and on Saturday, choir rehearsal. Thc?re is in connection with 
the churches certain societies as the Woman's Auxiliary and the 
King's Daughters. The negro insurance and secret societies 
are, many of them, more or Ibsb closely connected with the 
church. Throughout my visits to the neighborhood in Haw York, 
the negroes talked very much about the church, when speaking of 
their own affairs. It was a vary noticeable topic in their con- 
versations. At the morning service at this particular church 
here, the attendance varied from 100 to 500 persons; while at 
the evening service there was from 500-1000 parsonB in the con- 
gregation. I observed that at the services they were not prompt 
in arriving and were loath to depart, many remaining and talk- 
ing. There are two inductions to be made from these facts, two 
points that stand out prominently; one is the essentially so- 
cial nature of it and the other is the prevalence and extent of 
it. Prom the first point, we may conclude that the church af- 



fords the negroes not only pleasures of belief and pleasures of 
emotion but it also pleases him through the satisfaction of the 
gregarious instinct. It ie a social gathering to him, I be- 
lieve that the social element outweighs the belief and the emo- 
tion element. This seems to be true from watching the sermon, 
the preacher, and the hearers at the service. This means that 
the social mind cf the negro is one that takes greater pleasure 
in association than in the pleasures of thought or belief. The 
eeccnd point, that of the prevalence of interest, seemE to be 
explained by the fact that the church is the largest form of or- 
ganized activity that the negro yet has. Being the most active 
and practically the only form of organised activity that he may 
call hie o>vn , he would be expected to take interest in it. 
This great interest is noted by the forms of activity, previous- 
ly mentioned, that are brought under the wing of the church. It 
is a sort of trust not due to prevsntion but absorption. It is 
an illustration of centralization. It reveals a social mind 
whose concerted volition is yet feeble. 

Another observation of the negro church that reveals 
his social mind is noted by the following facts. The church 
studied here has partly paid for its structure by money raised 
by the negro. In Richmond the churches are of considerable siae 
and in excellent financial condition. Pour of those studied 
here, who were staunch church members, seemed to display an un- 
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usual interest in the fairs, suppers, and efforts on the part of 
the church to raiBa money. The negro preacher told ma that 
they were systematic in their methods and would sit up until one 
and two o'clock attending their church duties, when they had to 
get up early the next morning. This system, businesslika in- 
terest, and exactness seems to show that their early efforts at 
organisation call forth self-interest. They work during the 
v?eak for others of a different race and in their own efforts 
toward an organization that means much to them, they show devo- 
tion. Also it teams to be partially explained in this way. 
The stimulus to self-activity is .greater than the stimulus to 
activity for others. We have noted that the negro responds to 
present stimuli so completely as to lose sight of the action of 
past stimuli or the probable action of future stimuli. The re- 
latively greater stimulus to self-activity may be expected to 
call forth interest in its field as far as it extends. 

In Richmond, the churches are well organized, finan- 
cially strong, and reach a majority of the people. Only '6 of 
the number of negroes interviewed had attended church lass in 
Richmond than in New York. 

Of the pleasures of thought there is little manifesta- 
tion among the negroes studied. The pleasures of thought that 
they indulge in are educational pleasures, reading, political 
Pleasures, and the discussion of the daily events of his expert- 
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ence and knowledge. 

Of the pleasures of education I class literary clubs 
and voluntary attendance in collages or night schools. Among 

those studied there was no evidence of literary club membership 
nor of attendance at collates or night schools, though in Rich- 
mond there are two colleges and one night school. 

Of the political pleasures there were three who said 
that they had been particularly interested in political pleasures 
two having been members of political clubs there. Those who 
are interested in politics were of the Republican party, perhaps 
for hope of material betterment or in opposition to the Southern 
white man . 

Reading is usually of the Richmond daily papers, a ne- 
gro paper, the Bible and occasionally of magazines and other 
books. 33 reported having read the daily papers of Richmond 
more or less regularly, and some expressed delight in reading 
them every morning. The negroes publish a weekly newspaper, 
"The Planet" which is largely concerned with their activities in 
Richmond. Many reported reading that. With the exception of 
the newspaper, the Bible is the most extensively read. 15 were 
readers of the Bible. Those actively connected with the church 
are readers of Biblical literature which it distributed from the 
church and the Sunday schools. The pleasure that they get from 
the Bible sometimes borders on the pleasures of simple ideation. 
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The motional element also enterB reading of this nature. In 
answer to my questions on reading, soma said they read the hymn 
books; in the rooms of the church-goers were seen hymn books, 
Biblical literature, and perhaps a big family Bible. 

I consider the diecuseion of the events of their knowl- 
edge a pleasure of thought among the negroes. This is the form 
of the pleasures of thought that the n«gro most indulges in and 
enjoys most. Three negroes talked with showed very rational 
and sane vie r, /s on the question of the relation of the white men 
and the negroes. In trying to establish friendly relations 
with them, I bad occasion to listen to an expression cf their 
opinion on many subjects and to listen to them tell of their ex- 
periences. Those I visited usually showed fine critical abil- 
ity, common ssnse and practical knowledge. Experience has 
brought this mental quality of showing reason and sense in the 
concrete affairs that he deals with. Following the line of 
least resistance among the constraints and pressure of an envi- 
ronment, sometimes hostile, he has been taught the lesson of 
seeing practical results quickly. His dealings as a servant of 
a more intelligent people with matters of simple and concrete re- 
lationship, have also helped to develop this quality in him. 
His loquacity makes this form of thought expression a real 
pleasure to him. 
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Tha Negro In Maw York City. 

The environment which the negro immigrant finds in New 
York City presents the same four distinguishing features, that 
the Richmond environment does: namely, social control, the re- 
lation with the whites, the economic feature and his organised 
activities. Before presenting a brief summary of these four 
points; the result of investigation as to why the negroes came 
to New York City will be given. 

The oldest negroes studied came here on a "justice's 
ticket". This means that agents went through Virginia to se- 
cure servants and help for various families and institutions in 
New York; and these agents furnished the negroes thus imported 
with a ticket. These met with a fair degree of material pros- 
perity and brought the members of their family, other relatives 
and a few friends. These made return visits to Richmond, as 
the fare from New York City to Richmond is only about $10. The 
negroes love the effect of the sensation of exaggeration; and, 
on aooount of the increase of wages here, they spread reports 
to the effect that money could be picked up off of the streets, 
or grew on trees here. A classification of the motivss for 
coming up is as follows: 

Money 17 

Relatives -14 

Glamour of New York City 9 

Justice's tiokets 6 

Health 2 

Unknown _2 
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These wera the motiTes that they gave for coming. By glamour 
is meant that they wanted to Bee New York City, to sea something 
of the world. By relatives is meant that they came on a visit 
to relatives here and remained or they were urged to come by 
them. The possibility of higher wages is a motive that is be- 
hind the influance of relatives, and of glamour. 

The social control of the negro here is also best view- 
ed from the standpoint of that coming from the negroes them- 
selves, and that coming from the city's rule. But to introduce 
the discussion from these two points of view, it is well to give 
a brief description of the community in which they live here. 
There are in Hew York, according to the censuB of 1900, 60000 
negroes, living in 8 communities and in a few other scattered 
neighborhoods. The community which I chose for study, however, 
is situated on 60th, 61st, 62nd, and 63rd streets on the west 
Bide between 10th and 11th avenues. Hare is the largest set- 
tlement of Virginia negroes. On 60th street the negroes are 
mixed with the white people, mainly the Irish. On 63rd street 
are the best class of tenemant houses in which the negroes live, 
and also more well-to-do negroes live here. There are two 
churohes on this street, the Union Baptist Church and St. 
Cyprian's Chapel. The former has the larger membership whioh 
consists of the Virginia negroes. St. Cyprian's Chapel is an 
Episcopal church with membership more largely of West Indian ne- 
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groes. There is on thiB straet alao a kindergarten and a pub- 
lic school. There are only a few stores on thiB Btreet. 6lBt 
and 62nd streets are an older neighborhood and also the most 
crowded, the poorest, and the most depraved. Pool rooms are 
scattered all along the 6treet on both sides in the basement 
rooms. There are two rooms called Faith Missions, where ser- 
vices are held, also three chapels which are branches of more 
important churches. These are simply store rooms which have 
been rented and are filled with chairs and a crude pulpit. 
Saloons are on every corner of these streets east and west, and 
scattered thickly up and down the streets are small BtoreB in 
which groceries, wood, coal, vegetables, and fiBh are sold; a 
barber shop or so; several junk shops, carpenter and repair 
places. Until two years ago there was a negro dive of the 
worst nature on 62nd street; and also two clubB of a low na- 
ture, which ara distinguished from the dives by the absence of 
gambling and crap-shooting and the presence of social dancing. 
To the passer-by these streets present a throng of moving ne- 
groes of all classes, some intelligent looking, others not suf- 
ficiently clothed and perhaps cursing. Ihite men plying petty 
trades or collecting bills are Been to go in and out the doora. 
Rag-buyers drive up and down ringing their bells and coal vendara 
calling out to purchasers. There is a good deal of loitering 
and the steps to the houses present groups talking. 
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There is little evidence of social control manifested 
on the part of the community or the church. The two churches 
in the neighborhood are of recent date; the Union Baptist was 
built only four years ago, though it had previously had an exist- 
ence of eight years as a small chapel; St. Cyprian's has only 
been built a year. While some of the dwellers on these streets 
were members of churches in other communities, the church itself 
had displayed little control there. It was a place whera 
there was little social constraint, which is quite different 
from the situation in Richmond. The good and the bad have not 
become differentiated In the situation of their living apart- 
ments. The tenements are alike in appearance and structure 
and a church member may live across the hall from a prostitute. 
It is a place to live rather than a community life. There ie 
vary little knowledge of one's neighbor. The church's life has 
been too short to permeate social standards or to make headway 
against the frontier-like aspect and the hindrance due to the 
sameness of rent and buildings; that is, In reference, to 
aggregation of the good and the bad into different living quar- 
ters. However the church has ^ieldad an Influence in the neigh- 
borhood. I was repeatedly told that the police authorities did 
not break up the dens and clubs there, but that their disappear- 
ance was due solely to the influence of the churches, and princi- 
pally that of the pastors. Everyone questioned said that there 
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was a great change for the better in the neighborhood Bince the 
churches have bean built. The influence of the two pastors of 
the churches and of one preacher in a chapel seams to have been 
vary great. Thay personally do charity work in tha neighborhood, 
help the poor, and are reveranced by the good and tha bad. We 
may sum up by saying that the churches may be expected to batter 
tha avils there , and in a small way to segregate tha good and 
tha bad, though the economic barrier and the situation is a 
strong hindrance. Consciousn ass of kind has influenced some 
this segregation. There is a tendency for tha battar classes 
to live on tha east and of tha streets and the lower classes to 
live on tha west and. 

The control by tha city's authority prasant two points 
of obeervaticn, that of anf or cement of law and order by the po- 
lice, and that of dealing with the negroes in tha courts. On 
ay visits I met often with expressions of contempt for the New 
York police. Inquiry seamed to justify this contempt. I was 
told that tha police did not make raids on the "dans" but only 
came down whon thare was a robbery, stabbing, or a fight; they 
are brought down' by results but do not remove the cause. Next, 
straat scenes of a vary disorderly and depraved nature are per- 
mitted. Tha negro is given license in small offenses, which 
quickly spreads and grows. Also, the scenes on the street at 
night illustrate the lack of control. There are numbers of 
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prostitutes, walking up and down the street, seeking the men 
coming home late at night. I was told that some of these pros- 
titutes had no rooms but lived in the dives until they were 
closed at night and then they walked the streets, using the cor- 
ners or the hallways. It was not an infrequent sight to see on 
the entrance door to the tenement a sign stating that no loiter- 
ing in the hallways at night was allowed. This neighborhood on 
60th, 61st, 62d and 63rd streets is called Ban Juan Hill because 
of its slope and of the fighting that used to occur there be- 
tween the negroes and the Irish or Italians. 

The immorality here is a good illustration of what the 
evils of a modern large city may do to a people whose response 
to stimuli it> largely instinctive. 

The inefficiency in dealing with the negro is further 
notad in the courts. The courts have little chance of knowing 
anything of the history and standing of the negro; and where a 
fairly good negro and a bad one are arrested, the testimony of 
each is taken without much knowledge of the lie that one may 
tell; and injustice is oftan the result. Density, the inex- 
perience of the authorities with the negro, are sources of evils 
that are worse in Saw York City than in Richmond. 

The relation of the negro to the white people of Hew 
York City presents soma differences and may ba treated under the 
three heads, imitation, race conflict, and race pride. Ho dis- 
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tinguishlng feature of collective imitation Beams to be notice- 
able here; but in the case of individual imitation, the rela- 
tion of servant to maeter or miatreaa ia not bo cloae and friand- 
ly as in Richmond, and bacause of the lack of contact direct 
imitation will be weaker. I noticed evidences of this in ne- 
groea of the second generation here, but as they were not from 
Richmond no study was mad 3 . The negroes were unanimous in 
stating that there traa more absenoa of friendliness and friendly 
aasiatanoe hare. Suggestion will play less part in such a re- 
lationship . 

Ac to race conflict, the fealing and animosity seemed 
tc be 13 as as was gathered from conversations with several. 
The difference between Richmond and New York on this point is 
that while there is a diminution of feeling, just as rigid u seg- 
regating pressure is exerted here aa in Richmond, but is leas 
apparent on the surface to his consciousness . 

This absence of the surface conflict tends to in- 
crease his raca pride hero;; but the less successful social and 
economic condition here tends to decrease it. There were two 
observations here that served as an index to his race pride. 
The energy and thrift of the petty tradesman hare takes him to 
the doors of the negroes to sell. One reason for this is that 
tha negroes buy in small amounts. For instance tbey do not 
save enough money to buy coal in large amounts but purchase a 
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bucketful for 17 cents. Thie white tradesman waiting on the 
nagro tends in a small way to increase his self esteem. Also, 
the method of my addressing different negroes shows the reaction 

to the relation with the whits people. Remarks addressed in a 
strong domineering tone brought results with some negroes where 
courteous nesa would have increased their formality and dii- 
encouraged an interview. These wars negroes who had associated 
with white men in the south and had changed little under the 
changed influence hero. The fondness of the negroes for call- 
ing their females, "ladies", and for resenting the appellation, 
negroes, (because of its similarity to "niggers") shows a product 
o f thei r rac e association w i t h the wh it as. 

The economic feature in New York City presents one 
point of difference. The wages paid to man and to woman are 
much greater here, being nearly twice as much in many of his or 
her occupations. This is the attraction that draws many of 
them northward: many come to save money, to return and to buy 
a home. They do not however take sufficiently intc considera- 
tion the fact that expenses, particularly rent, are increased 
also in like proportion. I did not maasura statistically the 
comparison of wages t expenses or the capacity to save; but 
from individual instances observed and remarks made I learned 
that it is very difficult to save; and I did not meet any who 
had accomplished their purpose. The negroes are a people whom 
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laziness, sickness, or fortune often thro* out of positions and 

during this time the high expenses continue. This is t>?e 
reasoiiy that the negroes give / for not being able to save. The 
stimulus to spend money which the indebtedness of their churches 
or the glaiaour of the sights entails ma/ be greater here than in 
Hichmo nd . 

As to the opportunities of institutions here for then, 
there are a number. They have five or six large churches, sev- 
eral smaller ones, situated in their settlements. They publish 
a newspaper here. There are nurses' settlements, schools, and 
kindergartens, and a Y. NT. c. a. They have the us 3 of the 
parks and the libraries. There is an abundance of dance halls, 
they have also larger concert halls which are owned by their se- 
cret orders. They have a hospital, in which their illness is 
treated free of charge, and where they are given work to do dur- 
ing their recuperation. Through the brief remarks on their so- 
cial control, the relation with the whites, the economic feature, 
and their larger activities, an id 3a can be had of the environ- 
ment of Few York City, which may be compared tc the similar 
features of the environment in .Richmond. 
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The Reactions of the Negro in New York City. 

In the following and last part is treated a study of 
the behaviour of the Richmond negro in New York City, by means 
of comparison as seen in his amusement, and also the features of 
his social mind that the new environment bringe out. 

The analysis of the negro's pleasures in New York City 
can not be undertaken with fairness until it is understood how 
the Richmond negroes become differentiated in New York. He 
reacts to the stimuli here in three ways. I have in the follow- 
ing table, taken from tabulation form, number two, of data col- 
lected, represented the various degrees of activity expressed 
in pleasures in Richmond and in New York. It is to be noted 
that in the table the adjectives noting the degrees apply to a 
standard that differs for each particular pleasure; thus, for 
visiting, "often" means about 3 times a week; "very often", 6 
times a week and more; "seldom", about 1 a week; and "very 
seldom" about 1 every 2 weeks. The three are representative of 
each of the different classes into which the negro becomes dif- 
ferentiated. 

Type number 1 is representative of a class whc draw in 
to themselves and do not reach out. The environment to them is 
more of constraint and pressure than of stimulation to activity. 
It is sometimes economic pressure, to make money, to save money, 
a lack of money; often fear, suspicion, ignorance or timidity; 
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or lack of initiative or friends to encourage. They remain im- 
passive in the midst of their environment. A glance at the 
column expressing pleasure activities in New York, shows a very 
small list, smaller than the column for Richmond. 
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Type number 48, responds to the pleasures of the 
"sporting" life in New York City. In Richmond the pleasures 
were fairly evenly distributed, but in New York there is a mark- 
ed diminution of the church pleasures and moral pleasures and an 
increase of the "sporting" pleasures. New York to the Richmond 
negro is a "fast" and wicked place, and many do not withstand 
the lure. It is not always the wicked negro in Richmond who 
succumbs to these pleasures here. The Bocial control of the 
church and Bociety being more removed here, a negro of good 
standing in Richmond may respond to these pleasures in New York 
City. The newcomer here at first sees something of the sightB 
of the city. A few confine it to a trip to Coney Island or go 
to a theatre, while others like it more, continue, and become 
eventually good types of the second class. 

The third class is represented by type 33. This per- 
son has responded in such a way as to take advantage of his op- 
portunities and to improve himself. A glance at the column of 
his pleasures shows them to be evenly distributed in the column 
representing New York. This class meets the pressure to the ad- 
vantage of the individual and does bo through activities, more 
often through the church but sometimes through the activities of 
just the opposite field. The type that betters himself in New 
York does so perhaps through the activities that may be called 
moral, or perhaps through a moderate indulgence in some of the 



"unmoral" ones. Those who either respond to the Haw York stim- 
uli in such a way as to maintain ths good standard that they 
possessed in Richmond or in such a way as to better themselves, 
hare, I class as clasB number three. 

The life of ths negro in Richmond is more or less a 
determining influence in hie response; but I have noted cases 
of the church mamber in Richmond becoming degraded in New York 
and there are negroes from that social division outside the 
churoh who have bettered themselves in New York. The classes 
are three norms about which the population is grouped; and 
though there bo a shading from one into the other, still thay 
are distinct enough to make clear decisions. The following 
table shows the classifying of those studied, 

Class I 22 

Class II 10 

Class III - 18 

50 

The fifty studies however cannot be takan as an index 
of the community, although I succeeded in escaping the error of 
interviewing largely in any one class. This, one might easily 
do, as Class III represent those whose names are given when ad- 
dresses of Richmond negroes ara sought. Those of Class I are 
easier to talk than those of Class II. As the study demanded 
several representatives from each class, I succeeded in getting 
them by inquiry from the janitors of aach house. 
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Of the pleasures of physical activity in New York among 
the Richmond negroeB, there is little manif eatation . I found 
one man who had engaged in "boxing and only one who had attended 
a gymnasium h3re, and only one who had Bleated here. However, 
thore is an excellent gymnasium at St. Cyprian's Chapel on 63d 
Street; the young man show great skill and interest in the ex- 
hibitions that are given from time to time. The negro man shows 
also a spontaneous and natural skill in individual dancing. The 
attractions of Hew York are too appealing, his economic status is 
too low, his organized efforts are too low, for the negro to ex- 
press himself in New York in the pleasures of physical activity. 
There are a few picnics given but the associational element is 
too narrowed here "by his limited acquaintance to make them so 
pleasurable an activity as they are in Richmond. 

The pleasures of receptive sensation and simple idea- 
tion, as found in the elementary social life of the negro in New 
York, show some differences. Tha Richmond negro in New York 
does not know aE many acquaintances as in Richmond. His church 
interests are more limited, hie social life more narrowed. 
reported more visiting in Richmond, 14;i noted no difference in 
their association while 8;» had more social friends in New York. 
Thus a large percentage are dependent on fewer friends. Theirs 
is a consanguinity or narrowed propinquity kinship, which really 
makes this visiting among his few friends in their rooms in the 
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evening, one of his most anjoyabla pleasures. In many of the 
tenement houses where he does not know hie neighbor across the 
hall, tha pleasure of an evening at home with friends of whom he 
la not suspicious is an occasion which doss not cost money, and 
in which there it no danger. This frankneBS and association 
that so appeals to him, is addjd to by banjo music, singing, 
cards or b 9 er . Such a medium of pleasure is perhaps strengthen- 
ed in New York. The decoration of hie rooms add to the pleasure 
of these social visits. The tendency among some to have few 
friends is increased by the negro's suspicion oT hie environ- 
ment . Many strange and ne« sights that he had not yet become 
accustomed to and which it is more or les.s difficult to thor- 
oughly understand, and living in a neighborhood like San Juan 
Hill, he in , of course , suspicious. Only on two occasions did 
they open- wide tha door on my knock. Sometimes it was only 
partially opened or they called to knov who it was. Sometimes 
my knock was unanswered, though I could hear the person inside. 
It seemed peculiar that they should have bo little curiosity to 
know who was knocking; I suspected that it might be to evade 
the agents, insurance men, and bill collectors; but wondered 
how they knew. I had occasion to later observe while in the 
rooms that friends would first turn the knob, and knock very 
lightly. I tried tha method and noted that they were very 
surprised to unlock tha door and see me. It was very inter- 
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dating to Bee this social cub ton or folk-way evolved. 

The pleasure of music is a pleasure of sensation that 
is not the effect of training or environment; consequently it 
cannot be relinquished in Hew York City. This is evidenced by 
music in their gatherings here, by the fact that in hit lowest 
and most depraved pleasures, which are many in How York City, 
he carries the music with him, "by hie frequenting the music 
halls, by the choice of the theatres that he goes to. 

It has been said that, the social mind of a people 
coulo. better be seen In their pleasures than in their work, be- 
cause in their pleasures they do what they want to do and in 
work they do what they have to do, exercising less choice. The 
same comparison could be carried further; and say that the 
pleasures which the negro does under the constraint, social, 
economic, or otherwise, mirror his true mind less than those 
which he does freely. I believe that the recognition cf this 
theory is of great value in permitting us to sea the social mind 
more nearly as it is. Particularly should we bear this in mind 
when studying the negro in New York City whore social constraint 
is largely removed. When free froin the close influence of the 
church the negro does play simple games , checkers, and cards. 
The church's influence ic not so far-reaching in New York and 
the playing of garnet! is noticed. It if. a pleasure of simple 
ideation that appeals to hin. 
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Another of his elementary pleasures that Buffers some 
change in Hew York among certain classes is his family pleastires. 

In the environment of San Juan Hill, the economic pressure is 
the most apparent; the social constraint and the church control 
is largely removed. Social activity organised and social 
standards are reduced to a minimum. What then are the negro's 
amusements, when and where he is permitted to act most as he 
pleases? In :?iore than the family does ha revert toward the 
animal. It it; elementary instinctive response to stimuli. The 
statistics of the 50 studies reveal very little of the family 
conditions of the negroes in this district. The nature of the 
caoe is such that it would be very difficult to ascertain def- 
inite tabulations on the questions. I found the negroes very 
frank and every one questioned, (and there iters several,) seemed 
very definite and mat ter-of-faot about the fact that there was a 
great amount of non-legal marriages existing on 61st and 62nd 
streets, easily made »nd easily broken. I saw several in- 
stances, myself. TTo interferences on the part of the law, 
church, or society; the women economically independent, and a 
people who are instinctive in response to stimuli, nurses who 
fcr a small sura take care of children while the parents ?/ork; 
such conditions are favorable to the laxity of conjugal rela- 
tionship. A system of what the negroes call "batching it", is 
much in evidence there also. Several negro men rent an apart- 
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merit together, reserving the right to bring a woman hone with 
him for the night. Evidences of desertion, "marrying the wrong 
woman" , "breaking up", are also met with. There are however 
many manifestations of the family form being kept intact. 63rd 
street seams to he freer of the evil when compared with 51st and 
62d streets. This manifestation of the family life is another 
evidence of the irapreselveness of immediate stimuli, impreasive- 
ness to the neglect of forethought and will-power. 

The theory that one can ha judged wall by the pleasures 
that lie chooses voluntarily, evidences conditions, similar to 
that of the family, where pressure is removed , in the so-called 
"fast pleasures of .New York"; that is, gambling, pool, card 
playing, dancing, drinking, and in a moderate vj&y theatre-going 
may be classed as such. Dancing occurs in all stages of immo- 
rality, from Johnson's dan on 62nd Street, where the ?jost deprav- 
ed conditions sxlst, through the clubs on 37th street which are 
mainly bar-rooms in a dance hall, to the more respectable places 
a.3 the "Little Savoy". The more respectable places are for the 
economically freer classes, while the poorer majority who indulge 
in dancing go to some variety of a mo»*a immoral place. Of 
those who danced 84.6)6 had danced mo~e in degree in New York City 
than in Richmond; 7.7;* had noted no change; and 7.7 / <had danc- 
ad more in Richmond . A more frequent playing of cards is seen 
here in the gathering of friends in the evening. Of those who 
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played cards 83 said they had played more since being here 

and 16 2/$f° had played as much, in Richmond. The prevalence of 
the pool room in thie crowded district gives an extra inducement 
to loiterers . The increase in drinking is one of the most no- 
ticeable features of the change in environment . It is not ex- 
cluded from tha church-going class . Tha drinking of "beer in 
thsir apartments if a very ordinary sight. It comes to have 
something of a social as well as individual favcr. Just as 
there are instances of those who drink to excess, there are also 
many negroes who shew a command over themselves and drink within 
limits. In Kew York drinking is a bond and factor of the social 
life. Finally, it .-nay be said that proportionally there is mora 
drinking in Tie v.- York among all classes, that there is propor- 
tionally mora drinking to sxcees, that drink becomes mora a part 
of his social life. He returns here to the gratification of 
his animal plsasures. Of those r.ho drink 81. 8$ did mors drink- 
ing in lid vi York City; IV.. 2$ reported, as drinking equally in the 
two places; while ofc drank more in Richmond . 

An increase is in the at ten dance of the negro at the 
theatres, though such amusement even in Sew York is seldom In- 
dulged in. Pome only go a few times, to see what they are, to 
the Hippodrome, avid to sea "Williams and Walker" , a negro "grand 
opera" troupe; others go two or three timss a year when some 
especial negro performance comas to the city; a fa?/ go more 
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Often. Tha following is an analysis of the number studied. 

Not at all, or only a few performances 20 

2 or 3 times a year 16 

About 1 a month 6 

About 1 a week 4 

T.Tora than 1 a week _J3 

50 

Of those who had aver been to tha theatre 91 2/'6fo had been more 
often here, and 8 more often in Richmond. The Hippodrome , 

tha Majestic, the American, tha Casino, are the ones most often 
frequented. There is no moving picture show in their quarter; 
it has not attracted them, though free tickets are occasionally 
given away among them. But when one of thsir negro troupes, 
Williams and Walker, Cole and Johnson, or the like, come to Few 
York; those who go, see them. It is a performance of variety, 
burlesque, dancing, music, and song. It is considered a big 
event and is looked forward to, as are all the unusual events, 
such as waddings, balls, and parties. The following table shows 
the number who indulged in the "fast" pleasures in Richmond and 
in New York City. 

Number in Number in 

Richmond New York City 

Theatres 14 36 

Dancing 6 14 

Drinking 14 2c. 

Card-playing 16 21 

Pool 4 7 

The social life of the negro as seen in parties and 

receptions is much diminished in New York. 94;^ of those inter- 
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viawad stated they had attended more parties in Richmond, 30 had 
attended social functions in Richmond and only 17 had aver "been 
in New York. The failure to know people and have friends here 
io partly raspons ihle . Gone of the negroes gave as fcha reason 
that guests Liu not want to come unless there was something to 
drink, and that cost money. The attractions outside the home, 
and the lack of organized i oc ial life are also responsible for 
this. Tha n^To's roc ial mind is t;uch that hit roc ial pleas- 
ures perform two functions, they please him through tha very 
frank and unconventional social life, due to the absence of con- 
cern to future consequences; and to the delight he takes in the 
receptive sensation of display. Display it a motive in his 
parti 3E . 

Ir. New York, where there are fsw friends to nurse him 
whan ill and nursec }t ive bo be paid, tha nagro displays his abil- 
ity to take care of himself by joining more cf tha secret and 
insurance societies; at least the figures on the studies so in- 
dicate. 19 were members in Richmond and 25 in Nevs York. Tha 
negro's struggle for existence has taught him some lessons in 
prudence . 

The pleasures of the church entertainments are dimin- 
ished in approximately the same ratio that the church's influence 
is. 30 were attendants at the church entertainments and only 
19 were in New York City. Of the 36 having aver been to these 
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church entertainments, 72^ had attsnded in degree mors frequently, 
in Richmond; 17 f, mora in New York City; and lift said they had 
gone in one place as much ae in another. The nature of the 

pleasure and the performances are the same as in Richmond, op- 
portunities for display , of elocution, of voice, of musical 
talent . 

The pleasures of travel are increased in Hew York. 
Only 29 reported having traveled in Richmond while 34 had done 
>nore or less in New York. As to the benefit derived from trav- 
eling, perhapa more is gotten from the traveling done from Rich- 
mond chare they receive ne* stimuli, ^hils in Kew York most of 
th 3 traveling ie done ever the same route, by visiting Richmond, 
though thers is so ne visiting dons in the state. 

The church pleasures here present some differences 
from ths similar feature of the environment in Richmond. In 
the neighborhood of San Juan Hill tre two churches and three 
chapels, whose memberships are drawn fr«m the community. Other 
churches have memberships from this locality also, negroes who 
have since moved hers because of the cheapness of the rent. 
The Episcopal church, St. Cyprian' a, has some $200,000 invested 
in the church, two buildings and a vacant lot; it was given by 
donations through bha Episcopal board. The building is simple 
hut, wall fitted up and possessing a gymnasium and club rooms. 
The audience consisted of the aristocracy of the negro, excel- 
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lantly dressed, and with a predominance of mulatto blood. The 
Episcopal Bervica and the choir is rather formal; the eermonB 
ara delivered without the emotional strain. Display, pride, 
and Intellect are more in evidence here. The Union BaptiBt 
Church on the same street claimB the distinction of being the 
first negro church built on Manhattan Island. The church had 
had a transitory existence in the neighborhood several years be- 
fore, moving from one rented room to anothar. It was erected 
through the initiative of their negro pastor, who borrowed moBt 
of the money. There is some $70, one worth of property, now 
with a mortgage of #45,000. It has been paid for largely 
through the? efforts of its members. The congregation is made 
up largely of the Virginia negro. The servicee are very much 
like those described in the first part of the paper, with onlv 
a slight modification. The nagroes say that it, also, is ,1ust 
a little more "formal and stylish" than the religion in Rich- 
mond, as noticed in the service, singing, announcements, and 
sermon. Ab one negro told me, that "the preacher did not take 
one text and preach straight religion right from that, but took 
a long text and read from different parts of the Bible all in 
one sermon". Logical connections are more in evidence than the 
simple word explanation. However the religion and service is 
very much like that of the Richmond churches and consequently it 
draws a large membership from the community. The Union Baptist 
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is much more in touch with the community than is St. Cyprian's; 
noria of my studies ware members of St. Cyprian's. A Virginia 
pastor and a Virginia congregation; its eucoesB depends on the 
similarity of the two churches. The weekly nights, and the 
fairs, suppers, etc., are like those previously described. It 
has a wide influence which is rapidly growing. They hold a 
big revival every year from the first of January to the middle 
of February in which 75 or 100 converts are made. There are 
baptizings every second Sunday in the month. Such a hetero- 
geneous community as San Juan Hill with its unhealthy social 
conditions seems to welcome the entrance and development of or- 
ganization into the community; because such organisation is bet- 
taring the living conditions, there; and is affording them means 
of activity and expression. It has bean such to the whole 
community for they have removed several of the worst boc ial 
dark spots, they have done much charity and social work; they 
have established themselves as a link, through which many dwell- 
ers in the community have been touched, and have como to know 
one ^nolher. The atruggling smaller chapels in the neighborhood 
stand as a monument to the efforts of the good negro under ad- 
verse conditions. 

Of the Richmond negroes 7 5;' attended church more fre- 
quently, in Richmond, 20>' attended equally in both places and b% 
went more in Hew York. 
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Of the pleasures of thought in New York City, V are is 
some evidence. Three of the negroes studied had attended a 
free night school and one had taken art from an instructor who 
had reached her people through her church. Thera are good edu- 
cational facilities here for the negro children. Many have 
recognized this and take advantage of it. A few others have 
expressed themselves in (substance as f ollcr/e , that the educa- 
tion in the schools here "teaches them hooks and fancy things 
and they don't know how tc drive a nail straight". They seem 
to think that the polishing influences of education make the 
growing maiden or boy more susceptible to the society of New 
York City, that is the "fast" life. The negroes have library 
facilities here, but I discovered no one using them. I notice 
soma change in the amount of hook reading, principally in a few 
instances of the negroes of class number I and occasionally of 
class number III". Of those reading books, 25°' read more in 
Richmond; 6.2>fo read the same in both places; and 68.6^ read 
more hare. 67 l/2;' read the newspapers more often in New York 
and 12 1/2;' lees, while 20;i noted no difference. They read 
the World and the Journal rith a slight preference for the for- 
mer. Two instances were noted of readers of the Timae and three, 
of the Herald. They buy the "Planet" and "The Age", two negro 
papers of Richmond and New York, at the newsstands. Inquiry at 
the stands shows they only keep the World and the Journal and 
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the negro papere and they did sell same of the American Magazine 
whan articleB on the negro were appearing in it. There are 
two political cIudb in thie locality, and two of my etudias had 

rrtemborship in these. 
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I conclude the papar with two figures showing the com- 
parisons of the reactions to the pleasures as a whole. Figure 1 
represents the number participating in the pleasures listed. It 
do as not show the degree or frequency of indulgence but only the 
number who do or have indulged. The tddtr, of the figure repre- 
sents the 5C negroes. The proportionates length of the heavy 
shading represents those indulging in the two places; Richmond 
by the black and Hew York by the red. The light shading repre- 
sents those for whom information was not obtained. There were 
many hindrances to securing the information; sometimes the sub- 
ject would, not remember, sometimes in some pleasures he would 
not say, etc. This figure is accurate because it is an ex- 
pression of numbers; and presents a good idea of the group 
studied. In reviewing Lhis figure it should be remembered that 
3g were Roman and 12 men; this accounts for the small number of 
participants in pool playing. By carl playing is meant any game 
played "?ith the usual dec; of curds. 

Those vho participate in pleasures do so with mora or 
less frequency. I could not find a uniform standard for all 
the various pleasures, but I was able to make a figure to repre- 
sent a standard of frequency by comparison. 
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So in figure 2, the degree of indulgence is measured by a com- 
parison of Richmond and New York City. As the number par- 
ticipating in the various pleasures varies and is seldom as much 
as 50, the width of the figure represents 100;;» , no matter what 
the number may be; and the divisions of a particular pleasure 
denote certain percentages of those indulging. The black rep- 
resents that percentage that expressed there elves more in that 
particular pleasure in Richmond; the red, in New York; and the 
white those vith equal indulgence in each place . In soma of 
the pleasures as secret clubs , church entertainments, I was able 
to det 3rmina the number of times per week, and those are mora 
accurate; hut such pleasures as hock readinr and visiting 
eoul.i not well !<•; tabulated in ;xact frequencies and rare a at ar- 
mlnad v y the estimate of the negro's mind and memory. This 
should, he remembered in judging the figure . 



